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OF CONGRESS. | change, and especially as it would impose so severe a 
| taxon the Treasury, which it was so little able to bear ; 
jhe, therefore, moved to lay it on the table, and they 
{could take it up on some future day, if the Senator 








WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 23. 
PURSERS IN THE NAVY. 


4 | from Maine desired it. 
The bill establishing the pay and emoluments of} Mr. Wictirams had no objection to a postponement, 
pursers in the navy being taken up, 


i _ ..,. | but he objected to the summary disposition of it, which 
Mr. Wrertams explained the nent of this bill. | the Senator from New Hampshire suggested. 

He said it was introduced at the last session, and pass-| Mr. Husprarp said he would call it up again ona 
ed the Senate, but was left with the unfinished busi- | fature day. if the Senator desired it; but on mature 
ness of the other House, and was now again introduced, | reflection he hoped the Senator would not make such 
with the intention to fix and determine the compen- | a request. 

sation to pursers. As now established, their compen-| Mr. BucHanan hoped so too. There were some 
sation was forty dollars a month, together with certain | provisions in this bill—which, however, he had not 
privileges and perquisites, which were deemed to be | been able to examine carefully—to which he had in- 
extravagant. One great source of profit te pursers was | surmountable objections; he objeeted to the Govern- 
on articles furnished to sailors—whose wages were | ment becoming a merchant, and going into the mar- 
scarcely sufficient toinduce men to enter the service— | ket to buy articles, for the purpose of selling them out 
which amounted to eight or ten dollars per man. Now | again to the sailors. He was opposed to such jobbing ; 
as there were from one thousand to twelve hundred | and he believed much of which complaint was made 
persons in a seventy four, and the purser received! could be got rid of, by compelling the pursers to ex- 
froin each person from eight to ten dollars on articles | hibit their invoices and allowing them a moderate per 
furnished, which came out of the wages of the poor centage of profit on the cost of the articles. He hoped 
sailor, this compensation was deemed extravagant, | the bill would be laid upon the table, and never called 


and it was the wish of Government that it should be | up again. 























abolished, in justice to the sailor, and a reasonable | 
and proper compensation substituted; and with this) 
object, this bill had beer iatredueed. Besides this bill, 
theré had been others ef a similar character prepared | 
during previous sessions, but this differed from them | 
in this respect; they proposed a co:npensation to the 
purser something fess than was proposed by this mea- 
sure: this matter of difference, however, had been | 
determined upon for the purpose of securing to the} 
service the best men, by giving them a fair Compen- | 
sation, and as some equivalent for the loss of the per- 
quisites of which this bill would deprive them, which 
amounted to the exorbitant sum of 25 per cenf. on 
necassaries, and 50 per cent. on what were called 
luxuriegein which were included tea and coffee and | 
sugar. f the rate of remuneration, he further ob- | 
servedfhat it was necessary to pay with some liberality | 
the pursers of our navy, inasmuch as they were ex- | 
posed sto risks by losses on the property entrusted to 
them, for the security of which they were compelled 
to give bons, on entering the service, to the amount 
of $25,000. They were bound to account critically | 
to the Department for the property in their care, and 
Senaters would recollect that during a single cruise, 
it not.unfrequently happened that property of the va- 
Ine of half a million of dollars passed through their 
hands. It was important, therefore, that Government 
should give such compensation as would secure the 
services of faithful and responsible and efficient men, 
while at the same time something was done to relieve 
the sailors from the oppressive exactions to which 
they were subjected, which was certainly a great evil, 
both to the service and to the country. This the pre- 


! 





sent bill was intended to effect, but it would call for a! 


ereater sum than heretofore from the Treasury. 


in opposition to the bill; but it-proposed to fix the | 
salaries of the pursers, and to pay them from the 
Treasury, thereby eifecting an entire change ip the 
system, they having been hitherto paid in part by cer- | 
tain perquisites. If it went into operation it would 
impose a very severe tax on the Treasury ; and there- | 
fore, especially as the Senate was not fully attended, 
he hoped it would be laid on the table. Whether the 


salaries were, or were not right, he did not intend to, 
discuss ; but he hoped the Senate would not, during | 


this session, undertake to pass a bill effecting such a 


Mr. Witttams defended the bill, and said that, un- 
der its provisions, Government could no more occup 
the position of a merchant than at present; and this 
he illustrated by details of the prevailing practice. 
After a few other observations, the bill, by consent, 
was laid on the table for the present. 


NAVY PENSIONS. 


The bill to make new provisions respecting navy 
pensions, and making further provisions in relation to 
navy pensioners, being taken up, 

Mr. WiLrtams explained the necessity for the pass- 
age of this bill. 

Mr. CaLHowun inquired whether he understood cor- 
rectly that it was proposed to charge the naval pen- 
sions on the Treasury, and that the old fund created 
by deductions from seamen’s wages was to cease. 

Mr. Wituitams said the fund which had hitherto 
supplied the pensions of seamen was created by the 
sale of prizes taken by our ships of war, and that sys- 
tem was adopted as early as the year 1800. Butin 
1815 further ——— were requisite, and an ad- 
dition was made thereto; but the contributions from 
seamen’s wages were appropriated to the defrayal of 
hospital charges. The pensions were extended from 
time to time, first from the original objects for which 
they were intended to the widows of officers killed in 
active service, or who had died of wounds received in 
service, and then to the widows of seamen who died 
under similar circumstances. These additions went 
on, and increased until pensions were given to the 
widows and children of officers and seamen dying in 
the service, whether wounded or not. The fund, how- 
ever, was equal to the claims made upon it up to 1837; 


| but in March of that year, Congress passed a Ja - 
~ Mr. Hussarp did not intend then to say any thing | : i ~iege 


tending the pensions to widows back to the time of 
the decease of their husbands, and many went so far 
back as forty years; one instance he mentioned. He 
said, in the year 1800, a sailing-master, who had ori- 
ginally gone out as a sailor, was taken from the mer- 
chant service, and in the course of two or three weeks 
after, the ship into which he was taken was lost. The 
widow of that man has now established her claim to 
a pension since the last session of Congress—the law 
being imperative,'and the Secretary of the Navy hav- 
ing no discretionary power—and she has taken from 
the Treasury ten thousand dollars for arrearages of 
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officers in the highest command in the navy, who have 
had pensions for disabilities received thirty or forty 
years azo; there were men now co.nmanding vessels 
in the navy, and receiving their full pay, who, in ad- 
dition, are in the receipt of pensions of twenty dol- 
lars per month from the pension fund for total disabi- 


it was necessary to make provision for the pensions 
due on the Ist of January. 


pensions were to be taken from the Treasury. 


Mr. Wicctams said this bill was intended to cut off! 


all persons except for disabilities and for the widows 
and children of officers and men killed or dying of 
wounds received in the hine of their duty. 


Mr. Catuoun asked what was the amount of the | 


pension list. 

_ Mr. Wtiicrams replied that the whole of the pen- 
sions now amounted tu $120,000, but he believed by 
this bill it would be from $36,000 to $49,000. This 
bill world not repeal the old law relating to the crea- 


tion of the fund, for it would be necessary, if we should | 


have another war; but, by its provisions, pensions 


hereafter would not be given but for disabilities, and | 
for five years to the widows and children under six- | 


teen of persons killed in battle or dying of wounds 


received in the discharge of their duty ; and it cut otf 
all the pensions now established—such as pensions to 


the widows and children of inen dying a natural death, 
though they belong to the navy. It also provides that 
the pensions to be given should only commence froin 
the time the proof was completely established to the 
claim ; and that no person employed by Government, 
and receiving pay for his services in such employment, 
should be entitled to a pension. 


Mr. WaiGut hoped this bill would not progress firr- | 
It was a bill of great im- | 
portance, and required the most serious attention of 


ther at the present time. 


the Senate ; and as it was of the samme class as the bill 
just disposed of, he moved that it be laid on the table. 
He was anxious to go as far as he could go to restrain 
improvident legislation ; and on this subject there ap- 
eared to him to have been much improvideut legis- 
ation. If they were to put these pensions on a new 
basis, and make them chargeable to the Treasury, he 
hoped it would be on some day set apart for the pur- 
pose, when they could come prepared to go into the 
discussion of the whole of these pension lists. 
After a few words from Mr. Writrtams and Mr. 
Warenrt, the bill was made the spevial order for the 
first Monday in January. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28. 


The Prestpent presented a communication from, 
the Departinent of State, transmitting an abstract of 


returns, showing the nuinber of seamen registered in 


each collection district in the Union during the year 


ending September 30, 1840; which was laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 


{The total number of seamen registered in 1849, | 


as above, was 8,091, viz: native, 7,591; naturalized, 
140.] 


Mr. Granam presented the petition of mechanics | 
whe were employed on the arsenal in North Carolina ; | 


which was reterred to the Committee on Claims. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 81. 


The PrestpENnT submitted a communication from 
the War Department, transmitting a report from the 
Chief Engineer, relative to a site for a fortification on 
Lake Champlain; which was laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Norve t, from the Commiitee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill for the erection of light- 
houses, and the placing of light-boats, &c., reported 
the sane with sundry amendments. 

Mr. Benton, from thie Committee on Military Af- 


fairs, to which was referred the bill for the relief of 


certain companies of Missouri volunteers, reported 





pensions since the year 1800. And, again, there were 








the same with amendments: 

Mr. Kine, from the Cominittee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill increasing the compensa- 
tion of certain officers of tevenue cutters, reported the 
same without ainendment. 

Mr Wrettams, from the Committee on Naval Af: 


: ; ; fairs, reported a bill for the relief of Reynell Coates 
lity. Alb these charges have exhausted the fund, and | . 


and Walter R. Johnson; which was read, and ordered 


| to a second reading. Mr. W., from the sarne commit- 


. : . | ice, made an unfavorable report on the petition of Wil- 
Mr. CaLHoun inquired whether these enormous | 


liam J. Nevius. 

Mr. Nictro.as, in pursuance of previous notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill to autho- 
rize experiments to be made on the application of 


isteam to harbor defence; which was read twice, and 


|referred to ihe Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. N., from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill inaking compensation 
to the State of New Hampshire for the services of her 
militia, reported the same without amendment. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 4. 


The Vicr PrestpenrT presented a report from the 
Secretary of the Navy, with a statement of the ex- 
penditures of the contingent firnd of that Department. 

Mr. Crayron presented the memorial of citizens 
of Philadelphia, praying for a discontinuance of the 

spirit portion of the navy ration, and the substitation 
of heatthful beverages therefor; which was referred 
ito the Co:inmittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Cray of Kentucky presented two petitions in 
favor of abolishing the spirit portion of the navy ra- 
tion, and the substitution of healthful beverages there- 

for; which were refered to the Comimiliee on Naval 
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From the Bostow Mercantile Journal. 

SHIPWRECKS ABOUT THE DAHAMA BANKs.—VWith- 
in the last year, a number of valuable have 
been lost on the Bahama banks, or on the shoals and 
keys in that vicinity, on their voyages to Cuba; or 
ports in the Gult of Mexico. The navigation iwthat 
quarter is exceedingly diffientt and dangero@s, owing 
tothe prevalence of strong currents, which oe influ- 
eneed by the winds—insomuch, that their cout$e and 
velocity are always uncertain. The lead is of little 
use among the Bahamas, and the only security against 
ishipwreek, in the night, is to be found in @ good look- 
| out. When we consider the linmense atnount of pro- 
perty which is every year sacrificed in this quarter— 
nearly the whole of which might be prevented by the 
erection of lizhthouses, or the establishment of light- 
ships at stations judiciously selected—we cannot but 
wonder that the attention ef the British and American 
governments has not been more particularly directed 
to this subject. It is true, that within a few years, a 


> 1, 
Vvesseis 


Abaco, known as the Hole in the Wall—and another 
'on the Cat keys, on the western edge gf the Great 
Bahama bank—another on the Double-headed Shot 
keys, on Salt key bank—but much yet remains to be 
done, in order to render the navigation of those seas 
safe—which, however, is feasible, and at a small ex- 
pense, when compared with the vast amount of pro- 
perty annually lost for want of lighthouses at proper 
stations. 

Vessels bound to Cuba, or the Guif of Mexico, af- 
ter passing the Hole in the Wall, steer to the west- 
ward, through what is called the New Providence 
Channel. They pass the Berry Islands, the western- 
most of which, Stirrup key, is sitnated about 50 miles 
from the Hele inthe Wall.. After proceeding about 8 or 
10 miles further,it becomes necessary to decide whether 
to proceed across the Bahama bank, or to continue 
onward through the Providence Channel and the Great 
Isaac, into the Gulf Stream. The passage across the 











lighthouse has been erected on the southern point of 
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bank is always selected by vessels drawing less than |. 
12, or 125 feet of water. The distance they have to} 
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lelay, to improve the navigation ina quarter so much 


frequented by American shipping. Every merchant 


} 


run, is about 80 miles on a course between SSW and | should feela deep interest in this matter. 


SW,-by South. No land is in sight during the whole 
distance—but they sail along in a smooth sea, over a 
bottom formed of white coral sand—the depth of wa- 
ter varving from 15 to 18 feet. The water is as clear 
as crystal. and when not mueh agitated by the wind, 
every pebble, or cther object on the bottom, can be 
plainly seen. 

The channel, with this depth of wafer across. the 
bank, is not of many iniles width—to the castward | 
and to the westward, exist shoals—and vessels. hav- | 
ing been driven ent of the trae cours? by head winds, 
or currents. and invoived ainong { dangers, can- 
not be extricated without creat difficulty, and are fre- 
quently lost—or, what is worse, compelled to engage 
the assistance of a wrecker. On the south-western 
edge of the bank, are the Grange keys, and other rocks, 
which it is desirable to avoid—and in order todo this 
vessels often proceed tev far south, and leave the dank 
for the deep blue water, at a point, which, if thet 


, } ‘ . al } -a ’ ; 
commanders do not exercise much prudence and judg- 
la 


al 


nese 


mnent, will render thein likely to steer a course towards 
the kevs, on the edve of the Sait kev bank, which ere 
about 69 miles from the Great Bahaina bank, and are 
, a | - t } - } ‘ WwW ea > area 
very cda.rerous 4 3 e (wat lc uNOoTWay was 
? * 4 ° 
jately jost. 

Now, in order {o render the navigation safe, alight- 

: ; .% , ' r 4 are he 
snip should be stationed on the Bahama bank, at the 


spot where it is advisable for vessels to enter upon if. 
Another should be stationed directly in mid-channel, 
and about half wavy across the bank—and a third light 
should he erected on the Orange keys. Vessels thus 
could run by night aad by day, and.as the weather is 


. 1 ‘ ro . ° , ~t } = } 
seldom thick, or even hazy in those latitudes, could 
r 


always be pretty snre of their position, without the 
necessity of exercising the Yankee’s privilege of 

" 17} } Jer} t,? 4 t « oh 4 
guessing. It world also be rdvisable to crect a light- 
house on the Dov keys, or some othe: key on the 


+} a ew <q +) 2 ¢ $s, 4 , 
wortvern edie of the Sail Ke \ aS a gulde loves- 





go!s after they leave the Baha The-lichthouses 
need not be of an expensive construetion—and the 
licht-ships could ride with safety in all weathers, if 
well moored, on the Bahama bank. Bat instead of 
establish \> light Ships t nit be an improvement 
to erect on the bank, screw-pile lighthouses, which have 
lately been invented in England, and whieh promise 
to he of ereal benefit te t mereantile cemimunity. 
Of this subject, we stall speak more particularly he re- 


after. 

If a navigator, from the large draught ef water of 
his ship, or other circumstances, should tind it neces- 
sary to proceed on tlie other route, around the Great 
Isaac, he will often find a strong current against him, 
and in the night, coun meke no calculation with regard to 
his position. ‘The most formidable danger, is the Gin- 
gerbread shoal—being a cluster of rocks and shoals, 
on the very ede of the bank, and between thirty and 


forty miles from Stirrup key. Many vessels are lost| 


on this shoal, which, we believe, has never been ac- 
curately surveyed, although its position is well defined. 
It is within sizht of the Little Isaac—on which rock 


a lighthouse should alt be erected, which would be | 


of great advaniage to the mariner, who would thus be 
enabled, after taking his departure from the light-ship 
stationed on the edge of the bank, to steer a correct 
course, until he should make the light on the Little 
Isaac, which would also aid him in passing around the 
Great Isaac. 

If the two governments of Great Britain and Ameri- 
ca would unite in this matter, the improvements in the 
navigation of those seas, could be easily carried into 
effect. But as the islands spoken of belong to the 
British government, nothing, of course, can be done 
without the co-operation, or, at least, the consent of, 
the British government. May we not hope that some 
ateps will be taken by Congress, without unnecessary 


THE BRITISH NAVY. 
BY CAPTAIN I. RYDER BURTON, R. N., K. H. 
France, America, and even Russia, now pretend to 
a rivalry with us upon our natural element, the sea. 


| This should make us cautiously survey our position, 


exert all our energies, and eagerly seize upon all the 
iinprovements of the age. Had our navy been, during 
the late war with America, in that position in which 


ievery lover of his country must wish to see it, we 


should not have had to deplore the loss of some of our 


| frigates, and, what is still worse, the sacrifice of many 


of those noble spirits who defended them so gallantly. 


The moral c’? ets of these repulses were prodigious, 
and ] btlieve constitute one of the causes, if not the 
prineipal one, of the insolent tone of superiority of 
the French writers, when speaking of our navy in 
comparison with their own. These recollections 
should not alarm but rouse us. The only mode by 
which we can suecessfully contend with our oppo- 
nents, Whenever and wherever they may dare to avow 
themselves, will be in equaling them at least in the 
construction of our vessels. To British heart and 
mnsele | confidently leave the rest. The ships of 


|other nations, thongh nominally of the same rating as 


our own, are really one-third superior in size, im mus- 
ter of men, and, in innumerable instances, in number 
and calibre of their guns ; and let it always be remem- 
bered that the unsuecessful actions we sustained with 
the Ameiican frigates too clearly demonstrate, that 
neither professional skill nor the most brilliant per- 
sonal courage can counteract so great a disproportion 
in material and manual foree. These actions aroused 
the nations to a more clear-sighted view of their in- 


| teresis, and they saw, at once, the advantage of in- 


creasing the size of each clase of their ships of war. 
If we do not follow their example, is it not evident, 
afier our dearly-bought experience in the wars of 
1778, 1793, and 1813, during the struggle with Ame- 
rica, that we shall, hereafter, as then, when the op- 
portanily presents itself, instead of achieving brilliant 
victories, lind our struggles terminate either in drawn 
battles or defeats? It may be said that, in the glorious 
victories won by the immortal Nelson, there were 
many ships of the small class complaincd of, that in- 
trepidly ranged alongside of ships infinitely their su- 
periors. Of this fact there is no doubt, and still less 
deubt is there that they would do it again. But I sub- 
mit, with all deference, that this is as bad reasoning 
as it is acting, and we Aare no right to jeopardize the 
lives and endanger the reputation of our gallant seamen 
| by such tremendous odds. It is at once courting defeat 
and seelcing dishonor. We must never forget that our 
| rivals are endeavoring to overwhelm man by material, 
and, to do this eflectually, they are, to the utmost, ex- 
erting themselves. It is evident that, in the event of 
war, it is the determination of France to cripple our 
‘commerce by sending sqnadrons of heavy frigates to 
different parts of the world. It is true that we have 
'a few of that class of frigates which equal theirs in 
every respect; but, alas! how many more are there 
which, thangh frigates nominally, are, in reality, only 
worthy of the more appropriate distinction of sloops- 
of-war? How much better would it then be, as such, 
ito classify them ; as such, use them tilt they be worn 
| out, and henceforward build only one class of frigates, 
| viz., those of sixty-two guns? Carrying out my views 
| of concentrating the maritime force on which England 
must rely for her safety, I would reduce the classes of 
our men-of-war to five, viz.: 

ist Rate.—To consist of three deckers of the largest 
size. 

2d Rate.—To consist of ships of ninety-six guns to 
one hundred, on two decks. 

8d Rate.—To consist of frigates of sixty-two guns 
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4th Rate.—To consist of corvettes of thirty medium 
twenty-four or thirty-two pounders. 

5th Rate.—To consist of brigs of twenty-two twen- 
ty-foiir pounders mediuin guns, and schooners of eigh- 
teen guns. 

By thus reducing the rates to the largest size of each 
class, we are not only placed in a position to meet the 
largest — of the Ba great naval powers, who are 
determined, on the first breaking out of hostilities, to 
contend with us for the supremacy of the seas, but 
also we shall require a umek less variety of material 
for the equipment of our fleets, as the masts, yards, 
and sails of any ship of one rate will answer for all 
the vessels of the same rate. Not only will this be a 

eat saving, but also prevent much confusion in the 

ifferent departments of the dockyards. The advan- 


unbounded. According to the prese:.t system, the 
tear and wear of some classes are much more exten- 


sive than in others; consequently, in a majority of 
instances, those stores which are not in so great re- | 


uisition becom2 decayed and unfit for service, when 
they are suddenly wanted after a long lapse of time. 
To show what confusion arises in appropriating ma- 
terials, I need only state, that we have at present 





three classes of three-deckers, three classes of two- | 


deckers, four classes of frigates, three classes of cor- 
vettes, three of brigs. We are, therefore, obliged 
to have in store, at home and abroad, sixteen instead 
of five varieties of spars, sails, and rigging. What 


having so many different sized ships in each class is, 
to me, incomprehensible. It reminds me of an Al- 
gerine frigate, which, in their palmy days of piracy, 
had an armament of guns of a dozen different calibres 
on each deck. 
gradually can this improvement and simplification in 
the rates be accomplished, and the first step towards 
it must be to ascertain the finest models of the largest 
class of each rate, and building in future from them ; 
always improving on the models themselves, to the 
utmost that science and experience may dictate. How- 
ever, much may be immediately done, even with the 
ships that we now have; and the mode that I would 
humbly suggest by which to accomplish this all-im- 
portant object, is, at once, to take off the poops of 
many of the small two-deckers, and of the remainder, 


undred guns, and class these as double-banked fri- 
= These unpooped seventy-twos will make formi- 


——— > . 


tain, that if a large ship is not required for the parti- 
cular service, and if one of the next class should also 
be too large, you have only to descend the scale of 
classification until you find a vessel of the requisite 
dimensions. Thus, at whatever elass you may stop, 
you will obtain a ship capable of sustaining her own 
and her country’s honor. The only objection which 
can, by any possibility, be made to this plan, is that 
of economy; but I think I can, in « very few words, 
demonstrate that such an objection will be a fallacy. 
Can any intelligent person suppose that it is economy 
to build and arm frigates with eighteen-pounder vung, 
in place of those of thirty-two-pounders, with a pro- 
portionate scantling to bear this increased weight of 
metal? It must be evident to the least observant, that 


] nen! ‘ Kya ( | the chances are so much in favor of this larger class 
tages of this principle in our foreign yards will be | 


of ships, that the honor of the British flag must run, 
at all times, the greatest risk of being compromised 
by the smaller. To build these inferior frigates would 


certainly be less expensive, but that would be no 


economy, inasmuch as economy is, strictly speaking, 
that which gives the greatest results at the least ex- 
pense. The results between the eighteen-pounders 
and the thirty-two-pounders woald be totally different, 


consequently the latter armament is, beyond measure, - 


worthy of universal adoption in ail our ships of war, 
a in cases Where Paixhan’s guns of large calibre 


| could be used to advantage. The diflerence of ex- 
| pense, also, of the loss of a few of the small frigates 


| would be more than the increased expense in build- 


advantage this or any other country can derive from | ing the nobler class of ships, which would, wader any 


; Clucumstances, not onlg be able to sustain the honor 


of the British flag, but would be ceitain of capturing 


| every enemy they might ineet which carried guns on 


| a Single deck, and, in blowing weather, often make a 


It is true, that only prospectively and | good fight with a two-decker, when the latter might 


not be able to open her lower deck ports. 

It has been advanced that the Admiralty are eeco- 
nonically wearing out the seven‘y-two gun ships, but 
during this operation the new ships are rotting in our 
harbors; therefore, I should say, that it would be in- 
finitely better to take off some of their noops of the 
seventy-twos at once, which may be done at a very 
inoderate expense, and thus w e@ may immediately 
create those much desized double-banked frigates, 


| The next thing to be done ts to rezce those thirty-six- 

I I gun frigates ouly, which, from the soundness of their 

in case they are fit for the service, as they are re- | 

— by two-deckers of the ay class of one | 
r 


able frigates, when, as line of battle ships, they are | 


totally inefficient.. We have before alluded to the fact, 
that these seventy-twos, and even sixty-fours, have 


joined and fought in the line when Nelson gained his | 


immortal victories. 
favor. I would not, in the remotest degree, disparage 
that laudable zeal on the part of their commanders— 


a zeal of which no other country ean boast; and weil | 


are we assured that, should the dreadful necessity 
arise, captains would still be found who would joy- 
fully rush with these frail vessels into the heat of the 
action. 

But all this amounts to nothing in argument as re- 
gards our wisdom, though it is every thing as regards 
our bravery. It would only tend to show that we have 
not kept pace with other nations in naval improvements, 
and that what we have lacked in conduct, we must 
make up for in desperation. If it be said that, by 
building none but the largest size of each class, and 
thus concentrating our force, England will not be able 
to have so great a disposable marine, and that she 
frequently wants a smaller class of ship to perform 
some particular service, I reply, that these objections 
are utterly futile. The first is seen the more clearly, 
when we reflect that both England and her extensive 
colonies depend upon our marine for their existence, 
and that for their defence large ships will answer bet- 
ter than small ones; and as to the second, it is cer- 


But this is no argument in their | 





timbers, are worth the expense ; class the twenty-six- 
gun frigates as what they really are, ship-sleops, and 
employ the whole of the ten-gyn-brigs in the packet 
service until they be worn out. Having commanded 
one of these craft, I have no hesitation in declaring 
them to be the most wretched class of vessels that 
was ever conceived by the folly, aud sent to cruise by 
the carelessness of nan. Should a war shortly take 
place, of which there is every probability, the num- 
bers of our large class frigates bear so small @ propor- 
tion to our inferior ones, that the odds are twenty to 
one, but that with some ef the latter the French tri- 


| gates will meet; and though I doubt not of the gai- 


lantry with which the British ship will be fought, is 
it right, I ask, that ournoble seamen should be placed 
in a situation so disadvantageous, thus risking the 
honors they have won so nobly, and lives that they 
hazard so cheerfully? Our large frigates now in ex- 
istence resemble, in size, the Leander and Neweastle, 
which were built and fitted out in the greatest hurry 
after the unfortunate issue of our first actions with 
the magnificent American frigates. It has often been 
said that the wear and tear of large ships are so ex- 
tensive, that, therefore, it is desirable to build smaller 
ones. My reply to such objections is, that in case a 
large three-decker is not required for the service con- 
templated, fit out a large two-decker ; if a smaller still 
be required, make use of a large frigate. In case this 
class of ship be too large, then employ a large cor- 
vette, and so on in retrocession; but I contend that, 
whatever you do employ, it should be a most efficient 
one, of whatever class it may be. That the French 
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know and boast of their present advantages over us, 
the following extracts from a French paper under the 
immediate patronage of Louis Philippe will prove: 
‘Jt must be said that in general our ships of the line 
are materially superior to the English ships, in the ex- 
cellence of their construction, the perfection of their 
armament, the solidity of their seantling, the number of 


covered by the brushwood, and these made sure of the 
two frigates, supposing that they could sweep off the 
crews by a single volley of their musketry. Gordon 
and Napier were not so easily caught. They were 
quite aware of the trap laid for them. On approach- 
ing the point of land, the frigates were weighed down 
on the starboard side, which had the effect of elevat- 





guns which they mount, and the dimensions of the cali- 
bre of their guns. 


ing the muzzles of their larboard broadsides; the 
| crew were protected from musketry by an impenetra- 


“ Little is proved, therefore, in comparing the hun-| ble rampart of hammocks, sails, &c.; the guns were 


dred and five English line-of-battle ships with the forty- 
six French ships ; still less is proved in comparing purely 
and simply the number of frigates possessed by the two 
navies Of late years France has constructed a gx 

ynany of those formidable frigates which reckon on their 
upper-decks thirty thirty-pounder carronades or mortar 
guns, and on their main-decks twenty-eight long thirty- 
pounders, and two eight-pounder mortar guns. 4 frigate 
of this force would sustain, without much difficulty, 
the attuck of a seventy-four gun ship of the old class, 
which only mounts twenty-iour and eighteen-pounder 
guns ; the broadside of the one certainly weighs as much 
as that of the other, without reckoning that the frigates 
possess nautical qualities, and advantages in sailing and 
maneuvring, which the line-of-battle ship does not. 
France has ten of these frigates afloat, and nine on the 
stocks, which might almost all be launched. England 
has not yet built a single one of these frigates. As to 
the frigates of the second class, that is to say, of fifty 
guns, if the English navy reckons eighteen of them, 
which are partly old ships of the line ‘‘ razeed,” the 
French navy reckons on its side nineteen, which are al- 
most all new vessels. It is only when we talk of fri- 


gates of the third class that England recovers her nu- | 


merical superiority. But among these frigates how 
many are there which, having been paid off in 1815, 
would now be unfit to send to sea? To what degree 
weld these vesscls—which are so convenient for per- 
forming the police of the seas, for transporting the great 
personages and the garrisons which England moves 
about the ocean—be prepared to enter into a contest ? 





Wootwicu ArsENAL.—Eleven 32-pounder guns 


were proved on Monday, and twelve 24-pounder brass | 
howitzers, General Miller’s pattern, on Thursday. | 


Soine idea may be formed of the value of the ordnance 
employed in the service of Great Britain from the 
following facts: The twelve 24-pounder brass howit- 
zers, proved on Thursday, were made at one casting 
in the royal arsenal, froin sixteen tons of metal, the 
value of which as old inetal at 80/. per ton, amounted 
to 1,280J. 
the metal averages from 183/. to 1871. per ton, conse- 
quently the value of the twelve howitzers weighing 
13 cwt. each, is 1,4271.; exclusive of the value of the 
borings and upper end, which can be again employed 
in future castings. One of the old brass guns raised 
from the Mary Rose, after having remained 297 years 
under water, and bearing evidence that it was cast in 
the year 1542, was weighed yesterday, and found to 
be 44 cwt.; worth, as old brass, 1761.—United Service 
Gazette. 





Commoporr Narier.—Perhaps there is not ano- 


ther man in the world so fit in all respects for the | 


work he has to do as Napier. When he commanded 
a British frigate, he was always looked upon as a sort 
of Lord Cochrane run mad ; not mad, however, with- 


out method, for he is both skilful and calculating; | 


but mad to rush to the cannon’s mouth on all occa- 
sions, and never so much delighted as when engaged 
in the turmoil and danger of close action. Toa per- 
sonal appearance highly eccentric, he adds an un- 
ceasing activity and untameable enterprise. In the 
last American war, he and Capt. Gordon took their 
frigates, in spite of a thousand obstacles, up the Po- 
tomac, to the town of Alexandria, where they des- 
troyed the national stores, and did immense damage 
of various kinds. On their return, they had to pass 
close to a point of land which jutted into the river. 
Here, were posted 4,000 or 5,000 American troops 


When formed into howitzers, the value of | 


| loaded with triple charges of grape and canister, 
musket balls, pieces of iron, nails, and other missiles 
| of the like kind; and with these the underwood was 
severely scoured, and the American troops scamper- 
ed off without their expected prizes! Napier, how- 
ever, did not go scot free. Disdaining all cover, he 
| jumped upon some elevation on the quarter-deck to 
‘“‘see the fun,”’ and received a musket-ball in the back 
part of his neck, one of the effects of which severe 
' wound is a forward inclination of the head, thereby 
increasing the peculiarity of the gallant captain’s 
personal appearance. his subsequent exploits are 
well known, not the least distinguished of which was 
his capture of the whole of Don Miguel’s fleet, an 
operation completed in about twelye minutes. He 
has entered upon his present service in a similar 
spirit. He was amongst the first to go on shore, and 
there he might be seen in his shirt sleeves digging in 
| the trenches (by way of example) and tugging at the 
heavy guns. ritish sea- 


Such a man, at the head of 
men and marines, can accomplish whatever is in the 
power of inan.—Edinburgh Observer. 





NAVAL GUNNERY.—The importance attached by 
| the British Government to improvement in naval gun- 
nery, since the close of our last war, is well under- 
stood; end that, instead of being lost sight of, it is 
still ardently cherished, we have full assurance in the 
school for gunnery kept on board the ship Excellent, 
in Portsmouth harbor. A correspondent of the United 
| Service Journal, under date of November 20, 1840; 
states that 
**The Admiralty are determined, that in future all 
the eommissioned officers in the navy shall have a 
| knowledge of naval gunnery ; and to carry that most 
imnpoi:tant object into effect, have caused asmall book, 
entitled ‘Questions in Naval Gunnery,’ to be pub- 
| lished under their sanction, and with it the following 
public memorandum has been sent to all flag officers 
for general circulation : 
| «* The respective captains and commanding officers 
| of her Majesty’s ships and vessels, will hereafter re- 
| ceive from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
a supply of Questions in Naval Gunnery; and their 
| lordships direct that they communicate to the com- 
| missioned and quarter-deck officers, of their respec- 
| tive ships, the great iinportance which their lordships 
attach to the acquisition of all the information there- 
| in contained, to such officers as have not had the ad- 
vantage of studying the theory of naval gunnery on 
board the Excellent. 
| _** With this view, my lords intend these questions 
for the exercise and science of great guns on board 
her Majesty’s ships, to form part of the examination 
of midshipmen for the rank of mate or lieutenant, 
and a certificate is to be given to such only as shall 
| answer and understand the several points to which 
these questions refer, and be noted in the log, and the 
date thereof stated upon all certificates of servitude 
or conduct, which are given to the midshipmen by 
their respective captains, as, after being in possession 
of them six months, each candidate will be expected 
to answer them. The examination on these questions 
is to be carried on on board the Excellent; and no 
candidate for examination is to be permitted to present 
himself at the naval college, unless he produces a cer- 
tificate from the captain of the Excellent that he is 
qualified in gunnery, in addition to the usual certifi- 
cate of being qualified in seamanship.’”’ 
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THE STORMING OF AcRE.—The English papers 
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Turkish Admiral. The ships went in two divisions, 


contain details of the battle and fall of Acre. Next]! ind anchored in line opposite to the front battery, each 


to Gibraltar, it is said to have been the strongest for- 
tress perhaps in the wor'd. 

Never perhaps was such havoc wrought in so brief 
a period as at this memorable siege. From the des. 

atch of Sir Charles Smith, it appears, that in the 

lowing up of the powder magazine, instant destruc- 
tion overtook every living being in a space of 60,000 
yards. 

We copy the following account which appears in 
the Londoa Morning Chronicle of the 3d Dee. in an 
extract of a letter froin an officer of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s steam frigate Gorgon: 

«On the last day of September we were despatched 
from Beyrout, with three steamers under our com- 
mand to boinbard this devoted place for three days 
before the general attack was made, which we coin- 
menced on the Ist of October, by sianding in within 
range and firing shells as hard as we could pelt, and 
they returning two for one. ‘hey fell around us Khe 
hail, but strange to say, nota shot struck us; our 
bombardment was not very successful, as more than 
half the shells burst before they reached the, shore, 
owing to the fuses being badly bored: all the shells 
from the steamers failed alike, & circumstance not 
very greditable to those who mace them, and sadly 
disappointing tous. Itis not likely that they were 
ever tried at such a distanee b2fore, 4,000 yards. At 
half past four o’clock—(how shall I describe this) 
as if by one consent, all firing ceased, and oh, heavens, 
what a sight! The whole town appeared as if if was 
in the air; so awfully grand a sight no one can des- 
cribe. We saw nothing but one develish cloud, 
tending thousands of yards info the air on all six 
and then we felt an awful shock, which gave the line 
of-battle ships a heel of two degrees, so that you may 
judge from the moment of the explosion all firiny 
fron the town ceased. 

The Turkish Admiral, Walker B ay, was boarded 
at 1 o’clock in the morning by an Egyptian Colonel, 
who informed him that they were evacuating the towr 
as fast as possible. Walker Bey immediately landed 
with three hundred men, and took possession of the 
town, making 3,000 prisoners. Thus fell this tre- 
mendous fortress, which has not been overrated by 
report, for I really think it is the strongest place. 
(next to Gibraltar) in the world, and I should think 
we should never have taken il, but for the exptosion 
which was caused by one of our shells bursting in 
their main magazine of powder; by which, to speak 
within bounds, 2,000 were blown to atoms, besides 
b asts of burden of every description. In all, the toss 
of the Egyptians is computed at 3,000 killed and 
wounded. The loss on board the squadron is only 
fifteen killed and thirty-one wounded. At daylight 
what a sight was exposed to our view! The stupen- 
dous fortification. that only twelve hours before conld 
boast of being among the strongest in the world, was 
so riddled that we could not find a square foot that 
had notashot. On the morning of the 4th I went 
ashore to witness the devastation: the sight of whic! 
beggared all description. The bastions were strewed 


CX- 
je 
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with dead, the guns dismounted, and all sorts of| 
havoc. I then came to a space of two acres, quite | 


bare and hollowed out, as if a quarry had been worked 
there for years. And, oh heavens, whata sight! It 
makes my bleod run cold to write of it. Mangled 
human bodies, of both sexes, strewed in all directions 
—women searching for their husbands and relatives, 
tearing their hair, beating their breasts, and howling 
and crying most piteously. God forbid that I should 
ever see the like again.” 

The particulars of the taking of St. Jean ¢’Acre 
are condensed in the Poston Advertiser, as follows:— 

The attack upon Acre was made on the 3d of No- 
vember, by the Admiral and six other line-of-bat- 
tle ships, five or six frigates, four steamers, and the 


‘hip opening its fire, as it took up its location. The 
fire was returned briskly from the batteries; one line 
of which mounted eighty 24 and 32 pounders, besides 
20 or 80 smaller guns. The action commenced at 2 
o’clock, and for two hours there was a continued roar 
of guns, and the smoke darkered the atimosphere. 
At 4 o’clock there was a most terrific explosion on 
shore.- A magazine containing 509 barrels of powder 
| blew up. over which were stationed 2.000 soldiers, the 
whole of whom wher: buried in the ruins, which 
covered a space of an acre. Many women and chil- 
‘dren also perished in the explosion. At sunset, the 
firing ceased, and the ships hauled off into the deep 
water for the night. At 12 0’clock a boat came off to 
say that the troops were evacuating the town, anda 
force was sent ashore and took po-session without 
opposition. The rnins of the magazine presented the 


most appaling sight, and in otheF paris were many 
dead bodies, and guns dismounted by the shots from 
the s'ips. The town was filled with slores and am- 
munition. The principal magazine, which was un- 
touched, contained 8,000 barrels of powder, anda 
large quantity of shot and shells. The injury to the 
iOS Was sinall. 

The loss on board the Allied ficet was 23 killed and 
50 wounded. The materials found in the fort were 
estimated at little short of £1,000,000 in value. 
Among the ordnance was a splendid park of artillery 
of 200 guns In first rate order. : 


From the Charleston Courier, Dec. 1¥9. 

Tuer Sournern Literary Messencer.—The 
December number ef this pride of Virginia sustains 
its high character. Literature displays ifs charms in 
the varied forms of the tale, the essay and the poem ; 
and the combination exhibits the untiring industry 
and merited success of the .ditor, in catering for the 
entichtened taste of his readers. In the following 
high praise of the National Intelligencer, bestowéd on 
the leading article, we fully concus: 

“Of the highest order of interest is an artiele, 
which has especially arrested our notice, under the 
head of ‘Our Navy,’ or ‘Scraps from the Lueky 
Bag.’ It isa lucid and cogent argumei-t, demons- 
trating the existence of defects in our naval system as 
at present established, and the necessity, to its future 
well being aad renown, of a more perfect re-organi- 
zilion. Foremost among the means requisite to that 
end, the writer designates the establishment of school 
ships for the education of the young—of those who 
are to be the future defenders of our country, and 
who are to carry its standard to the remotest borders 
of the earth. Of the permanent value of such an in- 
stitution there can be but one opinion, whatever dif- 
ference in judgment may cxist as to details; nor ean 
its importance be over estimated. The writer of this 
article holds a vigorous pen, and is manifestly a prac- 
tical seaman. It has been heretofore intimated te our 
readers, that according to our information, the author 
‘of these papers is M. F. Maury, of the U. 8S. Navy.” 


PurirapeLpnia, JAN. 1.—General and Mrs. Gaines 
lectured last night toa very fashionable auditory of 
about five hundred persons. The novelty of the 
evening was the lady, whose nawe and peculiar mode 
of elocution was vastly applanded. ‘The address was 
a proper and obvions category of the horrors of war, 
from which woman has suffered most and of which 
she has saidleast. The General was listened to with 
every mark of respectful attention, and although his 
subject is too high and comprehensive for a right un- 
derstanding of it in a single hearing, still the radical 
idea ot his discourse was accepted as just, namely, 
the necessity of a nation being in a condition to repel 
foreign invasion.—- Gazette. 
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From the National Intelligencer. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION.—Read at a meeting of 
the institution, held on the 14th instant, and directed 
to be published. 

P. THOMPSON, Rec. Sec. 
FREDERICKSBURG (VA.) Dec. 5, 1840. | 

Sir: Be so good as to convey to the members of 
the National [nstitution for the promotion of Science, 
established at Washington, my acknowledginents of 
the honor of being elected a corresponding inember of 
the Institution. 

The favorable anspices under which this [nstitu 
tion has commenced, and the peculiar advantages 
which it possesses in the zeal and commanding influ- 
ence of its Directors and many of its inembers, give 
to science the promise of an abundant and rich liar- 
vest from the sea as well as from the land. 

To explore the bottom of the ocean along our own 
coasts, in search of sub-marine forests, beds of shell- 
fish, and other treasures of the deep, would be a mag- 
nificent undertaking. The field there presented is 
rich and rare; and among the more obvious advan- 
tages for making collections, the facilities enjoved for 
turning laborers into this field have doubtless not es- 
caped the attention of the Institution. The officers 
of the West Indiasquadron, and [ doubt not, those too 
of the revenue service, have willing hearts and ready 
hands. They have but to learn how, consistently 
with their duties, they may promote the objects of 
such an Institution. The fifteen or twenty revenue 
cutters along the seaboard, if furnished with ‘drags’ 
to “troll” the bottom in light winds, would greatly 
promote the objects of the Institution. 

Not many years ago, the late Admiral Sir Isaac 
Corrin, R. N. had in contemplation to endow three 
naval schools in Massachusetts. He actnueily madea 
will to that effect. Each school was to be turnished 
with a vessel, in which the pupils were to cruise iour 
months of every year, trolling trom Maine to Long 
Island, in search of * unknown or hidden treasures of 
the deep.””, Though the Ad.uiral was afterwards in- 
duced to annul this will, the provision of it alluded to 
above shows the importance which that distinguished 
officer attached to exploring the bottom of the sea. 

Any one who contemplates for the first time the 
marble-beds of our tertiary formation is filled with 
amazement at the multitudinous remains of the ani- 
mal kinedom which he there belhoelds. In wond-r, he 
asks himself, when and where lived these vast quan- 
tities of animals? Yet were this observer familiar 
with the bottom of the sea for a few leagues along the 
Atlantic coast, his wonderment would be turned rath. 
er from the past to the present—for he would there 
fini the bottom composed, for miles together, of 
shells, whose genera and species yet live, and inhabit 
the unexplored caverns of the sca. Many of the bars 
and shoals along the Southern coast are formed al- 
most entirely by such shells. Yet so entirely unex- 
plored are the habitations of their living types that even 
the fisherman is a stranger to them. 

In 1825-6, when Gen. Ronizt was besieged in the 
castles of Callao, and the port was blockaded, the 


men-of-war that were there turned their attention, for} 
the want of a market onshore, tothe resources of the 


harbor itself. H. B. M. ship Briton resorted to the 
expedient of trolling the harbor for shell-fish, and dis- 
covered banks of them. One of the greatest delicacies 
to be found now in the excellent fish market of Lima 
are the Britones of Callao, (so called in honor of the 
vessel.) 
had been almost in the daily habit ef fishing over 
these banks for two or three hundred years, it was not 
known, except by a dead shell cast up here and there 
on the beach, that such a shell-fish was to be found 
in the waters of Peru. This fact is mentioned to show 
how little is known of the bottom of the sea, even at 
those points which are most frequented. 
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Although the fishermen of Callao and Lima | 
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lin the course of time, enable the institution to con- 


struct a chart of the coast, showing the unproductive 
from the fruitful and habitable parts of the bottom of 
the ocean—a work which would have the merit of 
being both useful and new. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
M. F. MAURY, U.S. N. 
To F. Marxor, Jr., Cor. Sec. &c. 





Untrep States Navy.—The number of vessels 
in our navy is fifty-six, viz. eleven ships of the line, 
twelve frigates of the first class, two frigates of the 
second class, twenty-one sloops-of-war, four brigs, and 
eighty schooners. In addition to the above are the 
two steam vessels, Missouri and Mississippi. 

‘he number of post captains in the navy is fifty- 
five, the oldest in rank being James Barron. The 
number of masters commandant is also fifty-five; of 
lieutenants 290; of passed midshipmen 191: of mid- 
shipmen 231; of surgeons 61; of passed assistam. sur- 
geons 17; of assistant surgeons 51; of pursers 51; of 
chaplains 13; and of sailing masters 29. 

Tie pay of a senior captain on sea service is $4,500 
perannuin ; of do. on leave $3,500; captains of squad- 
rons $4,000; du. on other duty $3,500; do. off duty 
$2,500; master commandants in sea service $2,500 ; 
do. on leave of absence $1,800 ; lieutenants command- 
ing $1,800; do on other duty $1,500; do. on leave 
$1,200; surgeons from $1,000 to $2,700, according 
to their term of service ; assistant surgeons from $650 
to $1,200; chaplains at sea $1,200; do. on leave $800 ; 
passed midshipmen at sea $750; do. waiting orders 
#600 ; midshipmen at sea $400; do. on other duty 
#350 ; sailing master of a ship of fine at sea $1,100; 
do. on other duty $1,000; professors of mathematics 
$1,200; teachers of naval school $430. 





GrNERAL GAINEsS’s LECTURE.—We unfortunately 
arrived too late to hear the Geir ral; but were highly 
delighted with his charming lady. In a voice fluent, 
gentle, and (even among ladies) unusually musical, 
she entered upon her discourse by slightly and amia- 
bly alluding to the subject on which her husband had 
just. spoken, and as an excuse (as if any had been 
required) obseived that the interest which her bus- 
band tools in such m:tters naturally led her attention 
towards them. She then commenced a description of 
‘horrors of war.” The enormities committed by 
infuriated men, the revolting and protracted sufferings 
of the wounded, were but too faithiully portrayed— 
we listened and shuddered. The many historical sta- 
tistics adduced, the elegant quotations chosen with 
such discriminati»n and taste, and so gracefully con- 
trasting with her own pure Saxon style; the noble 
patriotism, and gentle passages of womanly feeling, 
could not but cause us to honor the generous motives 
which had induced her from pure benevolence and 
love of harmony, to thus publicly appeal to the better 
feelings of our nature. When woman thus “ stoops 
to conquer,” who would wish to resist? The allu- 
sion to the duty a mother owes her son, by instilling 
| into and impressing upon his yet tender and unso- 
| phisticated heart a pure and undefiled love of country, 
|and of virtue, struck us as being peculiarly apt. Such 
jgentle appeals cannot but have a very powerful 
| eftect.— North American. 
| 
{ 
| 


the 


The 90-gun ships building are intended to have a 
complete tier of 63-pounders upon their lower decks, 
| which will give therm a broadside weight of metal su- 
| perior to the largest ships in the British navy, or in 
| the world.—London paper. 


Instead of the shot-cants now in use, around the 
hatchways, for stowing shot, an iron bar will in future 


If those vessels which use the éroll could be induced | be substituted for this purpose; a great improvement, 


to keep a record of their labor, such records woukd 


|already adopted in fitting the Vanguard.—J6, 
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Wuat AN AMERICAN FOREMAST HAND CAN DO.— 
The briz Crusoe, of Wisscasset, sailed from Wis :ca3se 
on the 25th Sept., Norton P. Parsons, master, Decatu: 
Greenleaf, mate ; with a crew of four men and cook 


_bound to Trinidad de Cuba. Nothing material occur- 


red until she arrived at her port of destination, about 
the 20th October. Two weeks after the vessel ar- 
rived Capt. Parsons was taken sick, and died in about 
eight days. Mr. Greenleaf, the chief mate, took 
charge of the vessel. Not being able to obtain 
another mate there, he took a man from before the 
mast named Freeman Trask, for mate. The brig 
then proceeded to Cienfuegos and took a cargo of cop- 

er ore, and sailed from thence for New York on the 
21st Nov. with captain, mate, three men and cook, 
not being able to obtain others. 

The first day ont Captain Greenleaf was taken sick 
and died in 8 days. The brig was then off Mariell, 
Cuba. Mr. Trask then proceeded on the voyage with 
his few men, arrived safe at Tarpaulin Cove on the 
28th December, being forced in there by stress of 
weather. Sailed again from thence, on the 25th inst., 
and arrived safe in New York. These facts are highly 
honorable to American seamanship.—New York Cou- 
rier & Enquirer. 





NewrorTABLeE BOAT.—An experiment was made 
a few days since in the water in the ny he park of 
Monceaux, near Paris, in presence of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Orleans, the Minister of Public 
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MILITARY MAXIMS OF NAPOLEON. 


LXXIV. To know the country thoroughly; to be 
tble to conduct a reconnoissence with skill; to super- 
intend the transmission of orders promptly ; te lay 
down the most complicated movements intelligibly, 
but in a few words and with simplicity ; these are the 
leading qualifications which should distinguish an 
officer selected for the head of the staff. 

LXXV. A commandant of artillery should under- 
stand well the general principles of each branch of 
the service, since he is called upon to supply arms 
and ammunition to the different corps of which it is 
composed. His correspondence with the command- 
ir.g officers of artillery at the advanced posts, should 
put him in possession of all the movements of the 
army, and the disposition and management of the 
| creat park of artillery should depend upon this infor- 
mation. 


| LXXVI. To reconnoitre accurately defiles and 
|fords of every description—to provide guides that 
imay be depended on—to interrogate the cure and 
| postmaster—to establish rapidly a good understanding 
lwith the inhabitants—to send out spies—to intercept 
public and private letters—to translate and analize 
their contents. In a word, to be able to answer every 
question of the general in chief when he arrivesiat 
the head of the army ; these are the qualities which 
distinguish a good general of advanced posts. 
LXXVII. Generals in chief must be guided by 
their own experience or their genius. Tactics, evo- 








Works, and General Darnile, of a boat of a peculiar lutions, the duties and knowledge of an engineer or 
construction, invented by a M. Leclerc. The boat in | artillery officer, may be learned in treatises, but the 
question is capable of carrying forty-three soldiers, | science of strategy is only to be acquired by experi- 
with their arms and accoutrements, and only weighs, ence, and by studying the campaigns of all the great 


400 Ibs. It was Jaunched into the water with great 
ease by four men. With all its freight on board it 
drew very little water. When not in use, it can be 
folded up and packed in a case formed of some of its 
parts. It can be unpacked and prepared for use in 
about a quarter of an hour.—Jb. 


From the Lady’s Book for January. 
PRAYERS AT SEA. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
Prayer may be sweet, in cottage homes, 
Where sire and child devoutly kneel, 
While through the open casement nigh 
The vernal blossoms fragrant steal. 
Prayer may be sweet in stately halls, 
Where heart with kindred heart is blent, 
And upward to the Eternal Throne, 
The hymn of praise melodious sent. 
But he who fain would know how warm 
The soul’s appeal to God may be, 
From friends and native land should turn, 
A wanderer on the faithless sea: 
Should hear its deep, imploring tone 
Rise heavenward o’er the foaming surge, 
When billows toss the fragile bark, 
And fearful blasts the conflict urge. 
Naught, naught around, but waves and skies, 
No refuge where the fuot may flee, 
How will he cast, oh, Rock Divine! 
The anchor of his hope in Thee. 
Lonpon, Enevanp. 
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VICTORIA HOUSE, 


No. 189 King, corner of Princess-Strect, 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
ae oy pe enerally, that the above extensive an 
8 


plendid ESTABLISHMENT having undergone various im 
provements during the past season, he is prepared to accommodate 
them with permanent or transient Boarp, in the handsomest style: 
and in addition to his former arrangements, he has fitted up a new 
and elegant Dinine-Room, capable of conveniently accommodating 
100 persons. CHAS. P, FRAZER. 

CHARLESTON, August 1st, 1840. 
NW. B. The U. S. Ass*t Quartermaster’s office kept here. 
Sept. 3—6t 





| captains. 

| Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, and Frederick, as 
| well as Alexander, Hannibal, and Cesar, have all 
'acted upon the same principles. These have been, 
to keep their forces united—to leave no weak part 
unguarded —to seize with rapidity on important 
points. 

Such are the principles which lead to victory, and 
which, by inspiring terror at the reputation of your 
arms, will at once maintain fidelity and secure sub- 
jection. 
| Some men are so physically and morally constitu- 
| ted as to see every thing through a highly colored 
medium. They raise up a picture in the mind on 
every slight occasion, and give to every trivial occur- 
rence a dramatic interest. But whatever knowledge, 
or talent, or courage, or other good qualities such 
men may possess, nature has not formed them for 
the command of armies, or the direction of great mil- 
itary operations. 

LXXVIJII. Peruse again and again the campaigns 
of Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus Adolphua, 
Turenne, Eugene, and Frederick. Model yourself 
upon them. This is the only means of becoming a 
great captain, and of acquiring the secret of the art 
,of war. Your own genius will be enlightened and 
improved by this study, and you will learn to reject 
all maxims foreign to the principles of these great 
commanders. 
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SEMAPHORIC TELEGRAPH. 


Just received, and for sale at the office of the Army and Navy 
Chronicle, 


JOHN R. PARKER’S SEMAPHORIC TELEGRAPH SIG- 
NAL BOOK and UNITED STATES TELEGRAPH VOCA- 
BULARY, in Three Parts; containing, 

The Marine Telegraph and Holyhead systems of conversation, 
adapted tothe use ofthe Semaphoric Telegraph, embracing 
30,000 words, phrases and sentences, numerically arranged for 
conversation hetween vessels at sea, as well as communications 
on shore ; 

The Marine Telegraph Register, of 2,000 vessels which have 
adopted the Semaphoric system of communication with the 
Marine Telegraph flags. 

Sets of flags, with a designating number and Signal-Book, sup- 
plied by B. HOMANS, Agent. 














